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A LEGEND OF SCOTLAND. 
By Simon Sprotte. 

In the time of the wars of Wallace 
and of Bruce, my ancestors dwelt where 
Ido now—was a shepherd and a hus- 
bandman ; a warrier too, in the hour 
of need, and it was his good fortune to be 
wedto a kind and clever woman. It 
chanced in the third year of Bruce's 


ledgements to their saints, for having 
protected them, and returned to the 
cottage, seated themselves by the side 
of their humble hostess. ** Food,’’ said 
the Scottish knight, ** have I not tasted 
for two days, else Sir Walter Selby, 
renowned in arms as he is, had not re- 
sisted Robert de Bruce so long ’’ ** And 
have | had the glory then,”’ said the 
Englishman, ‘ of exchanging blows with 
the noble leader ofthe men of Scot- 
land?’ ‘* Leader of the men of Scot- 


reign, that the king was attacked on the |land,”’ exclaimed dame Sprotte— he 
banks of Orr by Sir Walter Seloy—the | shall never be less than King Robert io 
contest was fierce and dubions—the fol- | this house—and king too shall ye call 
lowers on each side were diminished to | him, Sir, else | will cast this boiling 
three, and those were sore wounded. | beverage, called brose, in your English 
Many a battle has been begun by a wo- | face—weel favoured though it be.” 
man, this was ended by one—to her | Kine Robert smiled and said, * My kind 
honour be it spoken —The clashing of | und loyal dame, waste not thy valuable 
swords—a_ sound not unusual in those! food on our sworn enemy—but allow 
unsetiled times, reached the ear of the | the poor king of unhappy Scotland to 
wile of my ancestor, as busied at the | taste of thy good cheer—and, Sir Walter 
hearth-fire she prepared her husband sg | Selby, too, would gladly, I see, do 


breaktast. She ran down to the banks 
of the Orr, and thore che eam coves! 
warriors lying wounded and bleeding 
on the grass, and two knights with their 
visors closed, and with swords in their 
hands, contending for death and life. 
‘They were both bold, stalwart and state- 
ly men, and in vain she sought fora 
mark by which she might know the 
kind], Scot froin the fause Southron. 
The fire sparkled from their shields 
and helmets, and the grass was droppod 





' 


here and there with the blood which | 


trickled to their blows. 
received a stroke on the helmet which 
made him stagger —uttering a deep im- 
precation, he sproug upon his equally 
powerful and more deliberate adversary 
and the combat grew fiercer than ever. 
** Ah, thou talse swearing Southron !”’ 
exclaimed the wife of Mork Sprotte, 
‘*1 know ye now—l!I know ye now ;” 
and seizing Sir Walter Selby by a ring- 
let of his long hair, which escaped from 
under his helmet, she pulled him back 
wards to the ground at her own thres- 
hold—and he yielded himself prisoner. 

Aweel—the two knights unlaced their 
helmets—washed their han’s in the 
Orr—and bloody hands they were— 
uttered their short soldier-like acknow- 


At length one | 





honour to the humility of a Scottish 
bs cakfast tabic. SO SpOOns [0 each, 


my heroine.—1 have still a golden Ro- 
bertus in my pocket, to reward such a 
ready and effectual ally as thee, and 
take thy seat beside me—this is not the 
first time I have had the helping hand 
of a kindly Sprotte.’"—-The dame re- 
fused to be seated—she once feasted 
Sir Hngh Herries, of Mabie, she ob- 
served, and if it was good manners to 


stand beside a knight—it was bad man- 


ners to sit beside aking—** And such a 
king, too,’ said the dame—-God bless 
his merciful and noble face—long may 
he live, and much English blood may 


ihe have the pleasure of spilling.” So 


saying she plveed a small oaken table 
before him—filled the beautiful wooden 
vessel which you have admired so much 
to-night, with the favourite breakfast of 
Caledonia— rich, hot, and savoury, set 
it on the table, and laying a spoon of 
silver beside it, retired to such a (lis- 
tance from her king as awe and admira- 
tion may be supposed to measure to a 
peasant. * But my fair and kind sub- 
ject,” said King Robert, ‘* we have 
vanquished (his geotle knight, and must 
not let him return to England, and say 
that the Scotch are churlish to those 





they vanquish. Let him partake with 
me, | pray thee.” “I should be no 
true subject,” answered the dame, ‘ if 
I feasted and cherished our mortal foe. 
Were I a man, hemp to bis hands, and 
the Keep of the Thrieve for his man- 
sion, and bread and water for his food, 
should be his instant doom—and as a 
woman I can only say, | have vowed a 
vow, that no Southron shall feast within 
my door in my presence; and shall I 
be hospitable to the man who lately laid 
his steel sword withsuch right good will 
to my king’s basnet /—the banks of Orr 
are resounding with the blows yet.” 

‘TIT commend thy loyalty,” said De 
Bruce, ‘and thus shall 1 reward it. 
This land, thou knowest, is mine—the 
hill behind thy house is green and fair— 
the vale before thy house is broad and 
fertile. I make thee lady of as much 
land as thou can’st run round while I 
take my breakfast. The food is hot— 
the vessal is large—so kilt thy coats and 
fly.’ With right good. will she kilted 
ner coats—bound up her thick and 
curling hair—tradition says it was jet- 
black—-and stood ready for flight on the 
threshold of the door. She looked 
back on her guests with something of a 
comic expression of eye—returned, 
and locked fast all her spoons, save the 
one for the king—muttering, ‘I can 
credit a smith’s fingers as soon as a mon- 
arch’s word,” and took her station again 
at the door. ‘* Now,” said Robert, “a 
woman's speed of foot against a hing’s 
hunger—away’’—and as he raised the 
spoon to his lips she vanished from the 
door. ‘The kinsmount, so green and 
beautiful now, was then rough with 
wild juniper and briars, and the way 
round the base was interrupted by shiv- 
ered stones andthorn-bushes. Butthe 
wife of Mark Sprotte loved her hus- 
hand, wished to become a lady of land, 
and scorned all such obstructions. She 
had encompassed one-third ef the hill, 
when she saw a fox moving slowly and 
with difliculty along, under the \c'rht 


of a tine goose she had fattened. * May 
the huntsman find thee yet, for coming 
across me at this unsonsie time,’’ said 
the dame—*’but a rood of land is bet- 





ter than a fat goose ;"—and she aug- 
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mented her speed till she approar ies d 
the var the muller, 
the labour of grinding corn during the 
whole of the preceding wight, li 
stretched asleep on the sheelan-hill 
while the fire, which dried 
seized on the ribs of the kiln—ran up 
the roof, and flashed red trom between 
the rafters. ‘ Barn away,” sad the 
dame, ‘if [ shriek and awake thee 
thou wilt demand my help, and « mi- 
nute’s work, or a minute's explanation, 
will scoop the green bolm of Orr out 
of the inheritance—which | hope to 
encompass before our king gains the 
bottom of the bowl.’’ So the tflime en 
creased, the muller slept—and = she 
reached the place where the hill slopes 


a 
= - 


wearied with 


his Oats, 


anto the vale, and the water of Orr 
subsides into a deep quiet pool. This 
you my observe ts nigh the house. 


A small wicket in the gabel of her 
dwelling had board suspended by a 
leather hinge, Dame Sprotte tlew for 
amoment to this rude casement—tlifted 
it warily up— mad there she beheld the 
monarch and his enemy seated side by 
side —their helmets on the foor—their 
swerds laid aside, and with one spoon 
between them, smiling in each other's 
face, as they took alternate spoonfuls 
of the hot and homely beverage. ‘Tra- 
dition avers that my ancestress smiled 


and said, ** Pair play, mv hevse—for 
play . atid recoumnin angod hex a aecte wwiils 
renewed agility. 

‘“ Plike the fare not amiss,” said Sel- 


<till better the hale and 


L shall 


by. “and bike 


happy dame who prepared it. 

never forget with what good will she 
rolled her right hand im my har, and 
yulled me tothe ground. TIL tell thee 
what De Bruce, of half the men of 
Scothind bad such heroic hearts as her, 
Edward might turn his) bridle south- 
ward ‘I think so too,” said King 


Selby, | 


seehing to 


Robert—"* and ~beheve me, 
like you all the better for 

delay our meal, that my excellent hege 
woman may lessen by her speed her 
king’s lands ‘IT may not do other 
Wise than show some regard for a wo 
man, said Selby, whose hand plucked 
me from death, perhaps, by De Bruce's 
we.pon---and for the king’s Linds---why, 
sooihly to speak, the edge of the sword, 
and the point of the arrow and the 
spear, have yet to decide whether they 
are thine or King Exdiward’s. Be that 
as it may, the land | vow shall be her’s; 
the word of Selly Can Carry a lord- 
ship with it at England’s court---and 
the word of De Bruce = oAS zood as the 

vow of aking.” * J am losing my land 


lis stening io thy pre ium,” oak | Robe rt, 


with a smile---** yet it does my 
sood to see the celerity of our hostess. 


See, Selby, cee---the brook beside the | 
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heart! race. 


willows, whe ‘re we fought so long, and | 


where so many of thy comrades 
mine lie stark and bloody---she has 
passed it with one bound. ‘The hel- 
met of Lord Howard, whom I slew 
there. is ornamented with 
gold, she sees it glittering on the ground, 
but stoops not to unlace it ;---she knows 
shin at her letsure, 


she can strip the 
Seven Eng- 


When she cannot win land. 
lish horses graze inasterless among her 
corn, she stays not to touch their bri- 
dles---though they have silver housings, 
and bitts of steel and gold, and though 
she never mounteda steed tairer than a 
rough untrimmed galloway. By the 
soulof Bruce, this sa prudent woman.’ 
‘But, see.’ satd Selby, “*she is about 
to be stayed by an old crone --a dame 


and | 
pas she ran :--- 
dy of the Mount, 


silver and } 


-happen to pass the Orr.’ 


conversant with gossip and scandal-cups | 
---she plants herself in the path, and is | 


resolved to be spoken to. The lands 
of Selby to this wart of a hill, if there 
is nota battle between your loving sub- 
jects, Sire Robert.’’ 

* Whither away, dame Sprotte, whi 
ther away exclaimed the old woman 








” pashed her from her---and renewed her 
She had now run round the hill, 
nearly encompassed the helm, and, as 
she approached her own theshok ' it 
was thus the king and Sir Walter Selby 
heard her commune with her own spirit 
I shall be called the La- 
and my husband will 
be called Lord on’t---we shall be the 
Sproites of the Mount, of Orr. while 
Dalbeattie wood crows, and while Orr 
water runs---our sons and our daughters 
will be given in marriage to the mighty 
ones of the land, and to wed one of the 
Sprottes of Orr may be a boust to a ba- 
ron. Weshall grow honoured and wax 
great, and the tenure by which our her- 
itage shall be held will be, the present- 
ing of buttered brose in a lordly dish to 
the kings of Scotland, whenever they 
“On thy 
own terms,’ said King Robert, so loy- 
ally and characte sristically expressed, 
my heroic dame of Galloway, shall the 
Sprottes of Orr hold this herit: ige. The 
mount shall be called the Kingsmount ; 


and when the kings of Scotland pass the 


--** is thy house on flame---the church | 


is 
| 


on fire--or win ye a lordship by swift- 
ness of foot, that ve fly like the spar- 
sutvitawa@ 7 Alt, lass, ft hare gallant 
dings for your quiet ear---sweet and 
pleasant news. Ye ken Jenny ‘Tamson, 
of Coup the-cran---light-haired 
lheht-headed---she’s no as she should 
be, if she wishes to wear the snood ; 
and she bhunes a whole troop of the 
Blick Douglas’s men, who crossed the 
Orr, to herme the lordship of Selby 
But the saints be near me, ye speak not, 
but hasten on lke one demented: ve 
shall not pass Mand Maben that slight- 
ing way, tf ye were wile to King Bruce 
himself.’ * Out of my way, Mand Ma- 
ben,’ ( ' 
winning a laidship by speed of toot, as 
Jeremie Adamson caught the crow.’ 
Mand anchored her long sharp tin- 
‘in her plaiden mantle till they tast 


dat 


But 


ed the flesh. * Tarry, and tell) me, 
sud the beldame, ‘else Twill dip my 
left-ftoot shoe in the links of the Orr, 


and sink thy land, and turn thee to a 
world’s wonder / 
doited carlen, do thy worst,’ shouted 
Sprotte ; ‘do } regard thy 
yinary pranks ? Come no more to beg 
venison and new-baked bread of me 
id seizing ber 


hands, 


d me 


| New-York. 


exclumed dame Sprotte, ‘ Pin) 


and f 


Orr, they are to partake of brose from 
King Bruce’s bowl, and from ne other 
—presented by the fair and loyal hands 
of a Sprotte. Be wise---be valiant--- 

« loval---and be fruitful---and possess 
this land free of paying plack or pen- 
nie, til! the n: me of Bruce perish 16 
histery, 


ca, im tale, in song, snd in 


and so | render ito thee.’ 


GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 
The subject of gymnastic exercises 
has of late excited much attention in 


will, 


The following article 


we trust, not be uninteresting to ous 


readers. 
‘Unxper the name of Tourneying 
‘Turnen) a new method of practising 
Gymnastic Exercises has been intro- 
duced, within these few years, into the 


north of Germany ; and it has been be- 


lieved possible to combine objects of 


ceneral edecation with this institution. 
The plan may be said to have had its 


origin in the feeling, excited in the 
breasts of certain men of talent, warm 


‘Do thy worst. thou | 


ima | 


| Jarged and energetic principles. 
old firend with both) ; 
she twirted her rudely round— | deference to the German word], was 


patriots, by the national reverses of 
1806. These they traced to the pub- 
lic degeneracy, and the latter they were 
inclined to attribute to the defects of 
German education. Fichte took up the 


matter in this light; and counselled 
another system, founded on more en- 


The 


it of tourneying (as we shall call it in 
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taken | up} by the frie uds 
pher, aud considered as necessarily be- 

longing to the general improvement | 
which he recommended. Mr. Friede- 
rich Ludwig Jahn, who had alre sadly | 
published his German Nationality, now 
conceived the idea of preparing boys bs 
bodily exercises, for their future des- 
tination in life ; and opened, in the 
spring of 1811, his first tourneying- 
place (Lurnplatz) near Berlin. Under 
his personal direction,—he being a ro: | 
bust and active man,—various bodil} 

exercises were practised by boys of all 
ages, subjected to rules intended to pre- 
serve safety and good order. The new 
master declares himself to have soon 
discovered. that, besides giving tie in- 
tended bodily force and agility, his art 
was capable of being rendered the narre 
of public spirit amongst the boys, and 
also of perseveranee, and self-denial. 
This discovery (or imagined discovery ) 
could not fail greatly to elevate the 
hopes of all those, who, with Fichie, 
expected better times only as the hard- 


earned result of the deeds of an improv- | 


ed posterity. 

It happened, however, that when the 
war, which was crowned with success, 
broke out, 
had existed too short a time, 
too little extended 


ind were 


to furnish the arey 


with any considerable number of com- | 


batants ; and yet if ought to be acknow 
ledved, that all the tourneyers who | 
were capable of bearing arms, took the | 
field, and some sacrificed their lives. 
not without glory, in the defence of 


their country. 
Afier the peace, the zeal of the mis 


ters. the interest taken in these institu. | 


tions by many of ther adamrers, an 
the inclination of the young people, not 
only maintained the work that was be- 
gun, but considerably advanced it.— 
Their avowed olyject at the present 


time is, to employ the means ofa vigor- | 


ous education, ino order to eive to the 
youth of Germany, strengin of body, 
and enerzy of soul; not now indeed 
with a view to the future ¢eliverance 
of their country, but to maintain the 
independeuce heppily recovered, 

There are now, we believe six'y 
floarishing tourneying schools in tter- 
many ;—mos! of them are to be found 
in the towns of the Prassios morar ah ; 
but several also ire established 1a other 
states and free cities . p setly maintain 
ed by superior aa. ind partly 
under(aken ad Supp orted by well- 
meaning private persons, 


of thi 1S “physo-| 


the tourneying institutions | 


Upinons, nes erthe less, are still much 
divided respecting this 
public education. Its friends and ene- 
;mies are violently opposed te each 
other; and we see ranged on @ach side, 
not merely private individuals, but even 
statesmen and goveruments. 
ihe worst eflects of the bitterness, with 
which this contest 1s carried on, may be 
discovered in those party divisions, by 
which the German youth, in schools 
and universities, are disunited in a way 
which is certainly much to be regretted. 
| Under t&ese circumsiances, an impar- 
tial, and dispatsionate estimate of the 


character of the system and practice of 


more desirable, aa, 
which it has beea 
carried, and the zeal with which it ts 
promoted, we cannot expect that it 
will merely flourish for a time, and then 
die away without leaving any of its tra- 
ces behind. 
| All the manitold reproaches against 
}tourneying, rary be well reduced to 
hree general heads : they are directed 
either against the art itself, as snch ; 
or against the spirit which it excites tn 
| youth; or against the object proposed 
'by its institutors. It therefore seems 
advisable. if we will sift) the 
‘thoroughly, to consider it under 
} thenefold point of saccewwre 
The Art of ‘Tourneying.—To instruct 
| youth, formally and regularly, in cor- 
poral exercises, with a view to the im- 
provement of strength, aud the attain- 
ment of bodily dexterity, has been fre- 
iquently recommended during the last 
| thirty years, and, here and there, prac- 
tised with usccess in certain schools 
wnndeven armies. The writings of Gut- 
,smuths and Vieth, which treat in de- 
tail and systematically of this subject, 
‘under the old name of Gymnastics, and 
the more usual one of bodily exercises, 
jhave been long held ta merited esteem 
by the friends of youth ana private tea- 
chers. It was, however, to be regret- 
j ted, that their well meant proposals had 
'to where been put in practice general- 
ily, oron alarger scale. It was re- 
lserved for Mr. Jahn to give this well 
i known object, together with a new 
lname, a new and more powerful im- 
| palse.  Gyninastices and tourneying are, 
therefore, orizinally one and the same. 
Bat whatever mey be the nune, it ts 
‘the nature and spirit of the thing that 
| constitute the important part of oar tn- 
q ‘iry. The instit: ition. considered of 
and strip ped ot ll uncecessary 


tourneying, 1s the 
trom the extent to 


matter 


| 


itself, 
accessaries, is surely wholly irreprouch- 


new branch of 


One of 





this | 





lod 


able ; ; or rather it is highly ¢ to re com- 
mended. Who, indeed, could reasona- 
bly object to see those games and exer 
cises, to which he; thy boys have a 
natural inclination, snbye ected to a judi- 
cious supe rintendance and direction, for 
the sake of introducing amongst them 
that order and regularity, whic hare so 
necessary as examp les to youth ; ; —and, 
also, for the purpose of more duly di- 
recting them to the desirable objec ts of 
stre nethening and forming the growing 
bodies, animating the juvenile minds of 
the pupils, and inspiring them betimes 
with courage, resolution, coolness and 
self-contidence 2? The art of tourney- 
ing professes, and is adapted, to give to 
the animal frame, energy, strength, dex- 
terity, and flexibility, and thus to pre- 
pare for the soul itself, a healthy and 
tully appropriate habitation. It is also 
naturally well calculated to remove the 
great and injurtous contrast which hag 
hitherto exisiee in education, between 
the austerity of study, and the excessive 
licence of play :—advantage may easily 
he taken of it to eflect this, by placing 
the hardihood, life, and action of youth, 
in the very moments when their animal 
spirits are most highly excited, under 
the limits, and in the light, of a cheer- 
ful, but regulated occupation. 

Mle wuly lheretore is :— 
Does the art of tourneying re: lly pro- 
duce all the goo! which it professe 4, or 
Is competent to re valize ?) On this point 
it is proper first to hear the adverse 
party. 

They maintain, that the exercises are 
partly injurious in themselves, to the 
body and health ;—purtly, as selected, 
too hazardous ;—and_ partly supertlu- 
ous. Professor Wadzeck, in Berlin, 
has enumerated a whole host of diseases 
and bodily injuries, to which the buman 
hody is exposed, he Says, by tourney- 
ing; and parents and guardians who 
read this terrible lamentation, must be 
filled with horror it what is, apparently, 
the most pernicions of all innovations. 
Happily no puysl lan has yet declared 
avainst@#t, and the report made, after a 
careful inquiry. instituted at the in- 
stance of authority. by Dr. Von Konen 
chiet of the Medical Board of Prussia, 
must have yreatly diminished the appre- 
hensions entertained ; and would proba- 
bly have done so still more effectu: lly, 
had this report been more ample in 


seestion 


medical arguments and observationa, 
und more moderate in its commenda- 
tions. [ft ourht, in eindour to be ad- 


mitted, that the exercises at these insti- 
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tutions are, fur the mo-t part, so ex- 
tremely well contrived ; the prepara- 
tion so simple, and complete ; the pro- 
gression so gradual ; the precautions so 
strict; and the superintendance so care- 
ful—that little is left to be wished for, 
on thiz head. We do not mean howey- 
er to say, that all the exercises are e- 
qually necessary or useful ; and we are 
inclined to suggest, that those should be 
banished from the practical system, 
which have too much likeness to the 
feasts of tumblers and rope dancers. 
The art of tourneying is reproached, 
further, with taking up the tine of the 
boys; with so relaxing the body, that 
they are incapable of mental exertion ; 
and with too much dividing their atten- 
tion. Itis however, evident, that this 
blame can only affect a faulty excess. 
If the exercises are in themselves good, 


it will not be difficult to tind their just | 


measure. Only it might not be advisa- 
ble to leave it to the tourney masters to 
determine this ; for those who exclu- 
sively practice and teach any one art, 


are but too apt to consider it as the | 


chief business of life. 

The exercises in the tourney schools 
are farther stated, by some, to be inju- 
rious to the bodily carriage of youth. 
This reproach must be the more unex- 
pected, 


since the art of towrncyinsg 


° 5? 
which gives to the limbs general 
strength and flexibility, ought naturally 


to lead to that unrestrained case, those 
pleasing transitions, and that graceful 
harmony of the motions, which form 
what we usually mean by a good or fine 
carriage, or address. Yet it cannot be 
denied, that most tourneyers have in 
their gait, attitudes, and motions, some- 
thing unpleasing, inelegant, and disa- 
greeably rough ; nay, they frequently 
show in their countenances, a sternness 


unsuitable to youth, and an expression | 
of surliness unprepossessing at any age. | 


The advocates of the art are so far 


from denying this, that they justify and | 


try to defend it. Dr. Jahn says, “ ele- 
gance is least of all to be recommended 
in an effeminate age.” Dr. @apow 
says expressly, “it is true that the 
tourneyer every where presents him. 
self with a peculiar energy and decis- 
ron, of which the petit maitre, trained 
by French dancing masters, knows no- 
thing. An excess of this is very con- 
ceivable ; but, as it js iinpossible to be- 
gin with the perfect measure. it is bet- 
ter that the excess should incline to this 
vide, rather than to that of the insipid 
end smooth easinuss, the empty and un- 
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| meaning pliancy, which become French- 
men better thanGermans.’’ Formerly 
youth were intrusted to the dancing 
master to learn address and good car- 
riage ; and Mr, Jahn himself confesses, 


but he seems to have made this conces- 
sion, merely to attack, with greater as- 
perity, the usual modern dances, which 
he calls ‘ destroyers of health, corrap- 
ters of morals, and temptations to sin.” 


be defended, even as forining the body 
to a graceful carriage, this is by no 
' means a condemnation of the art itself. 
'It is to be considered, on the contrary, 
as an essential and indispensable part 
of the exercises of the body. We do 
not mean the mere skill which shall en- 
able a person to keep part in a ball ; 
but the art of expressive and agreeable 
motion, and of the harmonious and ap- 








‘propriate use of the limbs. 
of banishing this genuine art of dancing 
from gymnastics, or to place it below 
other bodily exercisos, would show a 
great deal of partiality, and downright 
inconsistency. 





OLD STORIES. 
In those days, when magicians were 
| rife on earth—doubtless very delightful 
temec, For ces worry, the mase volatian 
| of the wonders which were then com- 
|mon, retains a spell, and a potent charm 
| against the ennui of a long winter’s eve- 
ning—in those days there lived an en- 


{ 


that both may be promoted by dancing; | 


{ 


| 


. e ‘ 
Sut, if the dances now in fashion cannot | 


To think | 


gician, of very capricious temper, and 
named Gegamos, took a malicnant plea- 
sure in frequently transforming the 
most beautiful nymphs, angels, and 
goddesses, into shrews and scolds; a 
more lamentable metamorphosis than 
auy recorded tn that delightful romance, 
written by the Ariosto of antiquity, 
(Ovid.) Against these most diabotical 
transformations, the benevolent Alina- 
foratatt contrived a potent talisman--- 
but, unfortunately for pos:erity, the se- 
ceret of this talisman was contied to a 
woman; and therefore, as the sex are 
as little celebrated for their retention of 
secrets, as they are for their retention 
of tongue, I presume it has long since 
been lost. Reader, art thou married 7 
Should such happen to be the case, 
thou wilt appreciate the benevolence 
of Almaforatati as it deserves. It is 
noi my intention, however, to record 
all that this humane enchanter did for 


the improvement and amelioration of 


;chanter, who must himself have beer 


| bewitched, being possessed not only by 


| the wish of curing, but by the hope of, 


/ being able to cure, mankind of their 
| foibles, vanities and follies, by means of 
| the resources of his art. Many were 
| the astonishing proofs which he is re- 
| ported to have given of his skill; some 
of them, indeed, 80 astonishing as to be 
incredible even to those, who are not 
startled at the utmost licentiousness of 
netion, or all the wonders of fairy-land. 


mankind ; since excellent as he was, 
and excellent as his history could not 
fail to be when written by himself, it 
might be somewhat prolix---I will not 
employ that eminous word tedious.--s 
For the present therefore, I shall con- 


fine myself to the relation of one of 


those many cures which he effected by 
the jndicions employment of his necre 
mantic skill. 

There was, among others, whom he 
attempted to bring to reason, a certain 
Biribissi: this person was afflicted with 
a most inconvenient and ugly disorder, 
which was a perpetual source of em- 
barrassment to himself and others; for 
the poor man was determined on every 
occasion, to speak his mind, and to mani- 
fest by his actions his thorough con- 
tempt for what he termed the sophisti- 
cated and artificial forms of society. 
This he frequently did to the utter dis- 
regard of the feelings of every one else. 
Almaforatati considered him, therefore, 


“asa very fit object of compassion, and 


One instance of what he is said to have | 


thus effected, will convince the reader 


merited to be. Almaforatati—for sucl 
Was the imposingly sonorous name o 
our philosophic magician---almost en- 
dued ot itselfwith necromantic power, - 
had discovered that the female tongue 


ry formidable impetus after marriage ; 
and that the musical tones of a maiden’s 





generally acquires an additional and ve. | 


dulcet voice frequently become shrill | 
and discordant from the same cause ; in | 
short, he discovered that another ma- | in its walls, no restr 


that his repute was not greater than it. 


resolved to remove, if possible, so des- 
perate a folly ; and what can be more 
egregiously so, than an exposure of 
one’s misguided sentiments on every 
occasion, and that too, in the most wan- 
ton and gratuitous manner. In order 


‘to accomplish this laudable purpose, 


Almaforatati transported Biribissi to an 
enchanted domain ; where upon his ar- 
rival, he proceeded towards a spacious 


edifice. on which was an inser#ption, 


purporting that it was the Place of Un- 
sophisticated Sincerity ; and that, with- 
iction was imposed 
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upon either words or actions. — Birtbis- 
si was enraptured, at this discovery, 
upen either words or actions. Biribis- 
si was enraptured at this discovery, 
and immediately entered, hoping to be 
able, for once, not only to speak truth 
himself, without oflending others, but 
likewise to hear it from them. After 
passing through many noble and mag- 
nificent hails, where there was no one 
either to receive or welcome him, he 
found himself in a splendid saloon, fil- 
fed with a numercus company. 

‘Lue din and confusion, which pre- 
vailed here, tended in some degree to 
dispel the pleasure he had experieic- 
ed in contemplating the splendour of 
the other apartments, and in anticia- 
ting the enjoyment arising from a ccm- 
plete rejection of these eternal insin- 
cerities which are a stain upon socal 
intercourse. Having entered, he soon 
discovered that each individual was ac- 
ting with as little restraint aa if he were 
completely alone. Some were gesticu- 
lating before the large mirrers that 
adorned the walls, and throwing them- 
selves into strange attitudes, and each 
expressing aloud his unqualified admi- 
ration of his own person. Others, who 
held manuscripts in their hands, were 
extolling the beauties of their own com- 


position, and appeared to be lost in ec. 
Stucy at the contemplation of their own 


genius. Some were dancing---but all 
singly ;---some singing ; others talking 
aloud to themselves, and expressing, 
very unreservedly, their opinions of 
the rest of the company ; every one, in 
short, was manifesting his perfect disre- 
gard of all form or restraint. 

At first, Biribissi was delighted at 
what he considered to be liberty, free- 
dom, ingenuousness, candour, and a 
love of veracity ; ina short time, hcw- 
ever, he was disgusted at their extrava- 
gance, particularly as they did not scru- 
ple to make certain observations on his 
person, which, notwithstanding his en- 
thusiasm for sincerity, he could very 
well have spared ; the more so, as hs 
features and countenance were not alto- 
gether formed to call forth expressiors 
of admiration. 
he at length become, in consequence 
of some comments on his figure, very 
candidly offered to him, that he aimed 
a blow at the commentator himself, for 
the purpose of convincing him, not lo- 
gically, but manually---of the exceeding 
bad taste of his critique, and how little 
it was relished. But, lo! no sooner had 
he struck him, than the whole scene 





| 


So irritated, indeed, did | 





vanished, and he found himself standing 
in the presence of Almaforatati, who 
expressed his admiration at his vehe- 
mence, by a countenance not of the 
sternest cast for a magician. ‘‘ Biribis- 
si,” exclaimed he, ‘‘ you appear to be 
somewhat disturbed? How! has any 
thing occurred within the Palace of Sin- 
cerity, that could possibly excite your 
displeasure?’ But the astonished, the 
indignant, the abashed Biribissi replied 
not. ‘* Well,,’ continued Almatoratati, 
‘unless my science has forsaken me, | 
may venture to predict that, hencefor- 
ward your unqualified admiration of un- 
qualified sincerity will be considerably 
diminished---will be less fervent, less 
romantic. The lesson you have just 
received, and the scene you have just 
been witnessing, must convince you that 
the forms against which you exclaim as 
being incompatible with liberty, as 
abridging---and they undoubtedly do--- 
the freedom of each individual, are pre- 
cisely that which preserves social in- 
tercourse, and polishes down its asperi- 
ties, rendering it less harsh and less 
likely to wound the tenderness of self- 
love. ‘The insincerity which you so 
much decry is but that decent veil, 
without which truth itself disgusts ; 
while the candour you have hitherto 


aflecte to admire ie hit tno often a 
mere disguise, beneath which may be 


detected, obstinacy, rudeness, and sel- 
fishness.”” 





EQUITABLE LOANS. 

That there is nothing new under the 
sun, we have been assured by very 
geod authority, and every day’s expe- 
rience corroborates what the wisest of 
men affirmed. The Equitable Loan 
Company, and George Kose, of Saving 
Banks memory, were not, perhaps, 
aware that their plans had been di- 
gested and acted upon in Italy. and 
were recommended in England some 
two centuries before they were born. 
Ilowever, such was the fact. In a 
mupuscript treatise by Persons the Je- 
suit, written in 1596, and entitled, ** A 
Memorial for the reformation of Eng- 
land, containing certayne notes and ad- 
uertisements, which seeme might be 
proposed in the first Varliament and 
National Counsell of our Country, af- 
ter God of his mercy shall restore it to 
the Catholicke Faith,” we find the fol- 
lowing passage - 

It would be of great importance, that in 
every cytic or greate shire-town, there 
should be set vppe a poore man’s baske or 





| 


{ 


| 
| 





treasure, that might be answerable to that ; Bs 
which is called monte della pieta, in greate 
cities of Italy, to wit, where poore men 
might either freely, or with very little inter- 
est haue money vpon suretyes, and not be 
forced so take it vpp at intollerable vsury, 
as oftentimes ithappeneth to the vtter ¥n- 
doing of themselfes and the generall hurt of 
the commonwei:lth. And for the mainte- 
nance of these bankes, some rents or stocks 
of money were t» be assigned by the coun- 
cell of reformation out of the common purse | 
at the beginning, and afterwards diverse | 
good people at their deaths would leaue 
more, and preachers were to be putin mind 
to remember the matter in pulpits, and cu- 
rates and confessours in all good oceasions, 
&c. ay 

From a great many other passages in 
this treatise, it seems that its professors 
fully anticipated the speedy restoration 
of the Roman Cotholic Religion.— 
‘* God,” says Persons, ‘* will most cer- 
tainly at his time appointed restore the 
realme of England to the Catholique 
faith againe, as may appear by the eui- 
dent hand he boldeth now in the worke.” 

There is a great deal of good sense 
displayed in this production of the 
learned Jesuit’s, and the following re- 
marks on the exercises and residence 
for university degrees coincide so ex- 
actly with some more modern opimons 
on this subject, that we are tempted to 
transcribe the passage. 

Taking of Degrees in the Vniversityes. —' 

‘Whe degrees of baccelours or heentiates 
in Divinity, Law or Physicke were not to 
be given to any but after their full study of 
their courses, to wit of foure yeares hear- 
ing in each course, and one or two yeares 
more to be allowed to repeate or looke over 
the said courses agayne, and after often pu- 
blike exercises and triails to be made vpon 
them in the meane space. And after this 
degree of hcentiate or bacchelour, other 
three yeares to be assigned for like triall 
for them, that will pretend to proceed doc- 
tors; and all these points of triall or taking 
degrees to be observed with rigour, and not 
dispensed with, nor changed ito any con- 
tributions, as 1s Dow accustomed, but very 
rarely and vpon some greate, and extraordi- 
nary occasion. For that by this the fame 
and estimation of our vniversities would be 
exceeding great in the world abroad, and 
our degrees in learning would be holden in 
greate account, and our country would be 
full of learned men, with fewer titles void 
of substances. And among other things a 
provision must be made, that such degrees 
as are taken abroad in some forraine vniver- e 
sities of less inoment for money only, or Be 
favour, without merit, may be called to ex- 
amination agayne, and not allowed of in 
Fogland without new approbation and that 
vpon merit ouly. 


HORSEMANSHIP. 
I am ambitious that the ** prose on horse- 
back,” which I am writing, should resemble, 
as much as possible, my tdeal of its elder 
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ats diticrent parts should flow out of, and 














‘ Py produ e eae hh ottye r. like Waves ol the sea 
f ; the creative power of the writer being ex- 
b 4 | hibited to the first paragr iph alone, that be- 
4 ing the proitic parent of all the rest—with | 
| ' this view, Lsay,and not daunted by the 
me hitherto uncontroverted maxim, that ea se 
i i hilo nehed fit, Pshall repeat a story whieh a 
5 friend of mine relates of a cockney. My 
. friend happened to be tn an mn-yard in a 
: town about ten miles from London on a fine 
| Sunday, when a person entered, answering 
' ; to the fol owing dese mption: he wore a 
| bluc coat. black silk waisteoat wiitte 
{ a duck trowsers,—which had been ridine ue | 
well as them master, and had arrived at the 
; : top of a pair of shore vida:nton boots, to 
} which were buckled a pair of plated spurs. 
mh He came iito the yard at a og-trot, on a 
large lumbering grey mare; with the dou- 
ble bridle gathered altoretier in his left 
i hand long horse-whip in bis right,—his 
: fess and kuces nearly hiding the stirrup lea- 


THE NEV 


that | 


y-YO 


RK 


But as 
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my seat. iu writing for ap *‘inter- | for a moment, while I fancy myself Turpin, 


| esting miscellany” of this kind, it is prudent, and exclaim— 
| and oven necessary, to have the fear of the 

editor before one’s eyes,—I had, perhaps. 
| better let my steed feel the curb a little. 1 
shalltake leave, however, to do it pgently ; 


! 
j 


- ———_ —- Oh now, for ever, 
Farewell, the tranquil moon, farewell the 
heath, 


Farewell the horse-patrole, and the big 


lund at the same time pat him on the neck, chains 

| . , ; ’ , iiuaeees ie * , ° 
just to show hun that Pm not angry at his That made high-daring, virtue! oh, fare- 
letting me Know what he would do if he well! 

) oe cht Farewell the panting steed, and the shrill 


| Nice observers may probably have re- 


whistle, 
| marked, that there has been a lamentable 


The spirit-surring chaise, the ear-piercing 
shriek, 

The royal proclamation, and all quaiity, 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of highway- 


| fillino-cff, of late years, in the profession of 


a higiwav-robber. It has become a mere- 
ly vulgar calling; with little to recommend 
it but the curcumstance of its being follow- schhery 1 
And, ob, you Bow-street runners, 

rude throats 


Of clamorous hue-and-cry made counter- 


ed ig the open air.—Iln the days of Lurpio, whose 


Abershaw, and Duval, it might be regarded 


au equestrian exercise performed by 





'moon-ligit; aud, like other liberal proles- feit 
sions, requirtog, at least, the habits and edu- | Parewell !—Dick Turpin’s occupation’s 
cation OF a geniieman, in order to succeed | gone! 


iat with ang dune like distinction or etiect. , 
Happily, we have something like an equl- 


valent for this disastrous change, in the fact 


But now-a-dy,o ihe profession of a highway- 





; thers—and his feet at right angles with the | robber is one of mere caiculation—mere | : - z eigen 
sides of the horse. When he reached the prolit and losss—and, ac such, can hardly | of another of the liberal profe ge pet 
‘ ton of the yard, the following dialogue en- | be worth following at ail; for, besides heing | of the es °Y eengin 
bued | uch iore precarious, it is, generally speak- | horsemans iter ra = - oa rt 
Cockney. (Wile in the act of descend- | ing, very little more respectable, than that | "FS; the march of inte ectuai _ pon 
me rather Lia fT; ”y ting. )—* Ostler!” | of a stock-jobber, a pettilugger, or a quack- | tion. It is true, that formerly, ae cy 
O-TLER Yes, sir!” doctor. ‘fo what cau this fatal change be ee ae. er +t f 
q. + Put horse a-doors; and give | aitributed, but to the tact of its professors colours made the ypomeanet? me Alege: 
Bim a teed ts.” having left off practising on horse-back ?— | the youngest daughter of a — - al 
i A icved ol corn, sirs-—Wes sir.— | tiere the sympathetic reader will pardon | #*et@Gaet tu a tows tdug regiment might 
flow much would you like him to have, | me, if 1 indulge myself by dwelling, for a | take Ms choice ameng a host of city heir- 
sir’? moment, on the foregoing subject; and if 1 © °°: and a captain was as irresistible, as 
CC. (Wotha lah vature of hesita- | confess that the lamentable state of things a handsome poct, or a \ ampuire.* But, 
ty anid fs nobody hut Lis- | whieh TIT have described, and the cau-es | ianks to heaven and horsemanship! those 
ton could O-—-give hin—give | which have conduced to bring it about, have | ©?) 8Fe Gone by ; and now, a red coat turn- 
him —the wsna! ¢, t P | furnished me with a perpetual source of | ©: UP with white. is looked upon in much 
QO © How much sir” | profound reflections, of sweet and bitter | the same light as a white one turned up 
C. © Tsey, give him the usual quantity.” fancies and of with red: that is to say, one livery is as 
0) With a wicked Me lurking al mt | Thoughts that do often he too deep for tears. ccod another, T mean in the eves of well- 
the coo sof his 1 and his eye cast | I feel that 1 was born an age too late. To bred women. And, even elsewhere, an in- 
up lomy friend.)—* Perhaps you'd like him | have been stopped by Jerry Abershaw on | 'vtry oflicer and a sberiil’s oflicer are con- 
tu have « shel, sir!” | Hoursiow-beath. was an event for 9 man to | Sidered as pretty much on a level: and ac- 
CL (Lmpatieni ‘Yes! yes!—to be | teil his grand-children of, when he had for- | cordingly, they are generally to be found in 
sure. IT tell you, give him the usual quan- | gotten every thing beside. To have been | cach other's con pany. 
it,” present when Turpin kicked his shoes off at} On the other hand, an entirely new race 
A cockney and a highwayman offer, of all | Ty bura, just as he was about to be executed, | of beings hes sprung up among us during 
contrasts im nature, perhaps, the most vie. | was something worth living for. To me, lthe late war. The Cavanry Orricers of 
lent. It Is j rol bly t) uals very accoount | he spot Is Classical ground to this day. Th | i¢ present day are worth looking ai-- 
that the one has sugyosted tome the other. | have had the honour of (aking a mug of aie | which is more than can or could be said of 
The story whieh | have been induced to | with sixteen-stringed Jack—(as a relation | a:v otner set of men, size: the cays of the 
relate of the eockney. naturally suggests to | of mune once did at Mrs. Fletcher’s—the | >< eys, the Surreys, and the Brookes. 
me the subjcet of high ay-robbery. as con- | Royal Wagon, at Barnet—where he used IN twithstanding their little fopperies, they 
nected with riding on horseback to ge aud sit in the open tap-room, and e1 tad us back «> better tunes; and make us 
And here I at onee perceive that my lyoy the offum cum dicnitate, like any other | half believe an the religion of the Parthenon, 


steed begins to feel that bis feet have got 
upun the turf again. Win afraid I must not 
five him his head, lest he should Avlt. and 


become unmanageable.—If noone hut my- 





| 
! 


self were concerned, ! should certainly run 





the ris&; for Lshould not be afraid of losing 





} haps return to it at -ome future period. 


zentleman)—entitles a man to hold up his 


| iead im the presence of princes for eve 


alter! Bat I dare not trust myself wich tip 
subject any leuger at present. I may per- 
ht 
the mean time, let the reader bear with me 





n¢ that the equestrian figures in the Pan- 


cna proce sion are nut covert Jibels on 


ies human torm divine,” but copies from it. 
* Varn ives are s aid to pos: of 
evon which no lady of any taste cag 


w ithstand. 


pul 
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~ The Castle-Goblin, or the Tower of Neuft- 
chaberg. 

Two lovers, a youth and a maiden, once li- 
ved on the banks of the Rhine, where it winds 
between lofty rocks, and is overhung with 
gloomy forests. The passage-barks go furious 
ly with the stream of the river in this part ; 
and the helmsman used to return thanks to the 
Virgin when he saw behind him the old Sio- 
gle Tower of Neuftchaberg. From this ruia, 
standing upright and alone, like a_pine-stree. 
the ow! still sent a long and loud ery, when 
the shadow of night fell heavily from the lot'y 
bank over the boiling current of the profowd 
Water. 

Once, oaly once, dear life of my soul, dol 
desire to have thee to myself, without fear 9! 
spies; that tancy may be left free to the de- 
light which thy presence would ever bring, dd 
not the evil eve of jealous suspicion watch ne 
as for the secret robber of the fold. 





She listened to his pleading breath, anl 
tears filled her blue eyes. But the maidea 
spake not in reply, for her heart beat, and 
eaused the words to dic on her powerles 
tongue. 

Look up, my love, look up! 
old Single Tower of Neuttchaberg : 


Behold the 
to it the | 
helinsinan look as he guides the passage-bark. 


Hlearken! the owl sends forth his long and 





joud ery, for the shadow of night falls heavily 
on the deep water. Am I dear to thee, thou | 
beloved one? Ifso, meet me there, above, 
even where the owl cries, at the safe mid- } 
night bour; then the world chell hec nly ty us. j 

The maiden shuddered : but, ao she (remb- 
led, she came more close to the bosom of the 
Thou art dear to me; and well thou 
but, alas, how shall I meet 


youth. 
knowest dear 
thee at midnight at the old Single 
Neuftehaberz! Dothnot the ery of the foul 
bird already chill my blood? And shall [dare 
to meet the dull eves of the Castle-Goblin, as 


‘Tower of 


less fierce in itsnoise. The cry of the ow! 
had ceased. 

And doth the beloved-one fear the Castle- 
Goblin; said the enamoured youth ? 
hath no idle fears: it only dreadeth the jeal- 
ous suspicion that causeth separation, and sad 
disappointment, and wan axiety. 

The maiden wept, but still her cheek rest- 
ed on the youth's. Ah, more than the Castle- 
Goblin, I dread the demons that dwell in the 
Let me not naine them: thou wilt 
Guard then thy fidelity 


heart. 
spare me the shame. 


! 
| 


{ 


Love | 


speeds ; the boatmen listen aghast. The fie 
gure of the maiden passes by a chasm in the 
grey wall. The moon drops into the abyss, 
and all is dark. 

But the youthhath met his beloved one, and 


tears of joy and gratitude run down his flush- 


| 
| edcheeks. His arias entwine her waist : they 


whilst thou preservest thy patience ; aud save | 
| rustles, as afte alarm. 


thyself from remorse, aud me, thy love, from 
ruilt and dark disgrace ! 

And now the moon shone clear and full in 
the height of the heavenly arch. All the air 
was ofa silvery blue: even the old Single 
‘Tower of Neutchaberg was arrayed in a mild 
brightness. Its narrow window-holes scemed 
stripesof light, enlivening the gloom of its 


As the i 


ly 


ruined ‘walls. 


| 
swiftly below the rock, the sound of the an- | 


them, sung by the helmsman to the divine 
Mother and Virgin, with hair of gold, rose 
above the rushing of ihe water, The lover: 
stood, silent and close together, in the beauty 
of the fair night. Scareely were seen to move 
the heads of the wild field-flowers, as the 


| zentle wind fleeted onward to the smiling dis- 


tance. 

But soon the lover prayed more fervently 
taan before: Meet me at the sate hour of mid 
right, ia the mossgrown court of the ruimed 
cower: Fnere the world shall be only to us; 
and the evil eye of suspicion shall be away ! 

Faultering accents moved on the tongue of 


the maiden, and she found her lps jomed, 


| with soft and lingering pressure to the youth’s, 


Passion was in their hearts. 

The moon descended redly to the opposite 
verge of the fading heaven. Moanin, deep. 
and broken, commenced again the hooting o: 





they gleam with «a grey light from the narrow 
window-holes of the s:lent ruin! 

As sie spake, the owl again shrieked loud 
and long: it seemed the hollo of the Castle. | 
Goblin : the lovers started; and the helms-| 
man, as the sound leaped through the water- | 
eaves made the sign of the cross, and prayed 
earne-tly to the Virgin. Ina moment all was 
again still: nothing was heard but the mo- 
tion of the boiling current. 

Slowly rose the moon, with creeping edge, 
above the dim boundary of the night-sky 
Aud, as she rose, a trembling light fell on the 
old Single Tower. 
holes appeared, and the clearing air shone be- 


Then its narrow window. 
vond them. No Goblin-eyes gleamed as In 
horrid sockets, the bramble and the ivy hung 
over the rifted fragments, and the parted 
leaves ofeach were distinctly seen. 

The maiden stood close to the youth, who 


The 


soothingly inclined her cheek to his. 


night-wiid mingled with their breathings, and 


; space. 
| I 


the bird of night. The breeze came chill, and 
with a swelling noise, from the forest on the 
hills behind : 
a melancholy shede fell over the old Single 
Tower of Neuftchaber. 

Where the lovers stood was now an empty 
The wild 


the voice of the river rose ; and 


They had disappeared. 
fleld-flowers bent their heads to the ground, 
as the cutting wind glided swiitly by. 

See! the moon now scarcely preserves her 
| swarthy discoloured rim, above the far-dist- 
lent limit ofthe night-sky. A vapour is gone 
| forth, and the shadows are dense. 

Whose is that form that ascends the rocky 
path-way towards the grey ruin? It is the 
maiden that climbs amongst the waving bush- 
Her white 


es, in the steep and narrow track. 


pauses as if she would return. Midnight is 


near. She advances again: and now she is 
lost in the shade of the old tower. 
tlark! in one loud, continuous shrill ery, 


the owl is heard: the sound lengthens as it 





dhe rushing of the impetuous Rhine seemed 





passage-bark elided | 


Their 


their souls are as their 


are in the court-yard of the tower. 
eyes are full of love : 
Broken batlements rise over them; 


riven arches, fragments of fallen strength are 


eves, 


about. Dyrearily zleam the narrow window- 


holes in the darkness ; and the waving thistle 


Lhey are seated o1 the soft moss that springs 


from the ancient stones. High beats the 
heart of the youth, for here suspicion does not 
watch: but the maiden trembles: her hands 


are cold: she is weak, and timid, and mutters 
as a sick child, 

A clanuny horror creeps over her senses as 
he regards the blackness of a low door-way 
tull betore her face, It once led to the pit of 
tears, the deep dunzeon of the ancient tower. 
But the youth’s quick kisses have not fallen in 
vainonher lips: his heart beats against hers: 
time and place vanish from her perception : 


1 her inward soul move the yearnings of deli- 


' rious love. 


Se ae 





dress flutters in the air; her steps slide; she | sweet sounds of harps were heard: 


In vain rushes through the ruin the power 
of the storm: in vain how] the gusts of the up- 
risen tempest through the desolate place. The 
Wl shrieks against the wind, in vain. The 
ingel of female shame is about to fly---when, 
iv, a Durst OT Tain and thunder! The heavy 
bird gives a last cry, and strikes, with flapping 
A dead 


i} ) mT we + 
silenee then prevails, and, from the church- 


wing, affrizhted from his dark roost ! 
steeple in the valley, is heard the iron-blow 
of the midnight hammer, 

What rises from the black mouth of the 
tearful dungeon? The eyes of the lovers are 
ls it for? Js 
Is it light 
A Spectral-wo- 


fixed, as by a spiritual power. 
itcloud? Is it a human shape ? 
contending with darkness ? 
man comes forth; she advances towards the 
maiden and the youth; an infant lies at her 
breast, half covered by a stained shroud. 

They are saved by the dolefal vision! 
Eternal Father, now is the doom accomplish- 
ed: now ts the long past crime atoned for, ut- 
tered the pale lips of the Spectral-woman,.— 
The deerce is fulfilled ; for two souls are this 
night rescued trom the guilt into which my 
earthly life haa fallen! 

The maiden sunk her head: the lover re. 
varded her with a look of holy but troubled 
affectation. the 
raised im her arms the shroud-wrapped child, 


Slowly Spectral woman 
Mercy, mercy ! was chaunted in the air above : 
the ghost- 
ly figures vanished m a flood of morning 
splendour. Soon all had disappeared; and 
in a calm, but dark night, the guiltless lovers 
descended to the !thine from the old Single 
Tower of Neustchaberg. 
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POETRY. 
De Bruce, De Bruce. 
De Bruce, De Bruce—with that proud call 
Tiny glens, green Galloway, 
Grow bright with helm, an‘ axe, and glaive, 
Aad plumes m close array ; 
The Enzhch shafts are loosed, and see 
They fall like winter snow ; 
The southern nobles urge their stecds, 
The earth is shuddering so 
Flow gently on thou gentle Orr, 
Down to old Solway’s flood,— 
The ruddy tide that stains thy stream’ 


fs Englaud’s richest blood. 


-_—— 


Flow gently onwards, gentle Orr, 
Along thy green wood banks 

King Robert raised his martial ery, 7! 
And broke the Fuglish ranks ; 

Mack Douglas smiled and wiped his blade, 
He and the gallant Graeme ; 

And as the lightning from the cloud 
ere fiery Randolph came ; 

And stubborn Maxwell too was here, 
And spared aor strength nor steel, 

With him who won the winged spur 
Which gleams on Johnstone's heel. 


De Bruce, De Bruce—vyon silver stur, 
Fair Alice, it shines sweet 

The lonely Orr, the good greenwood, 

The sod aneath our feet 

Yon pasture mountain green and large, 
Th sea that sweeps its foot— 

Shall die—shall dry—shail ceuse to be, 
And earth aud aur be mute 3; 

The sage’s word—the port’ 


And woman’s love hall be 


sony, 


Things charinmg none, 


Warms not with nammg thee, 


De Bruce " De Bru ( 
And on Orr’s silver side, 

Far other sounds are echoing now 
Chao war-shouts answering wide: 

The reapers horn rings merrily now ; 
Beneath the golden grain 

The sickle shines, and maiden’s songs 
Glad all the glens again. 

But minstrel-mirth, and homely joy, 
And heavenly libertie— 

De bruce, De Bruce 
To thy g 


we owe them ail 


od sword and thee. 


Lord of the mighty heart and mind, 
And theme of many a song— 
Brave, mill, and meck, and merciful, 
I see thee bound along, --- 
Thy helmet plume is seen afar, 
That never bor 
Thy mighty sword ts flashing hizh, 
Which never fell in vain.--- 


a staln.-<< 
n, 


Shout, Scotland, shout---’till Carlisle wall 
Gives back the sound azen,--- 

De Bruce, De BDrace---less than a vod, 
But noblest of all men, : 
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FAREWELL TOITALY. 
Written on leaving Genoa, May, 1822. 


Farewell to the land of the south! 
Farewell to the lovely clime 
Where the sunny vallies smile in light, 
And the piny mountains climb. 
Farewell to her bright blue seas! 
Farewell to her fervid skies ! 
O! many and dear are the thoughts that crowd 
O’er the sotten’d heart, while it sighs 
Farewell to the land of the south! 


As the look of a face beloved, 
Was that bright land to me--- 
It enchanted my sense---it sunk on my heart 
Like music’s witchery. 
Through every thrilling nerve 
I felt the genial air : 
For lite is /ife in that glowing cline: 
"Tis death of life elsewhere! 
Farewell to the land of the south ! 


The poet’: splendid dreams 
Have hallow’d each grove and hill, 
And the beautiful forms of ancient faith 
Are lingering round us still. 
And the spirits of other days, 
Invoked my fancy’s spell, 
Are roll’d before the kindling thought, 
While we breathe our last farewell 
To the glorious land of the south ! 


A long---a last adieu, 


Romantic Italy! 
Thou taud vl veuuty, ain? Ture, and some, 





when Scotland’s heart 


ou Dee's wild banks, 


As once of the brave and free! 
Alas! for thy golden fields ! 
Alas! for thy classic shore ! 
! Alas! for thy myrtle and orange bowers ! 
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Tosee the smoke, im many a Wreath, 
Stream blue from hall and bower beneath. 
Where yon blithe mower hastes along 
With glittering scythe and rustic song. 


Yes, lovely one! and dost thou mark 

The moral of yon caroling lark ? 

Tak’st thou from Nature’s counsellor tongue 
The warning precept of her sung: 

Fach bird that shakes the dewy grove 
Warms its wild note with nuptial love--- 
The bird, the bee, with various sound, 
Prociaim the sweets of wedlock round. 


THE DYING POERT’S FAREWELL. 


Animula vagula, blandula, 
Hospes, comesque corporis, 


Que nunc abibis in loca ? 


O then wondrous arch of azure, 
Sun, and starry plains immense ! 
Glories that astound the gazer 
By their dread magnificence ;--- 
O thou ocean, whose commotion 
Awes the proudest to devotion, 
Must I---must I from ye fly, 
Bid ve all adieu---and die !--- 


O ye keen and gusty mountains, 
On whose tops I braved the sky ; 
O ye music-pouring fountains, 
On whose marge I loved to lie; 
O y~ posies,---lilies, roses, 
All the charms that earth discloses, 
Must I---must I from ye fly, 
Bid ye all adieu---and die ! 





I shall never behold them more,--- 
Farewell to the land of the south! 


AWAKE, MY LOVE. 


Awake, my love! ere morning's ray 
Throws off night’s weed of pilgrim grey ; 
, Fre yet the hate cower’d close from view 


ee 


| Licks from her fleece the clover dew ; 
Or wild swan shakes her snowy wings, 

| By hunters roused from secret springs ; 

| Or birds upon the boughs awake, 

Till green Arbiglands shake. 


She comb‘d her curling ringlets down, 

Laced her green jupes and clasp’d her shoon, 
And from her home by Preston burn 

Came forth, the rival light of movn. 


The gold-spink answered from the bush--- 
The plover, fed on heather crop, 
Call’d from the misty mountain top. 


Tis sweet, she said, while thus the day 
Grows into gold from silvery grey, 

To hearken heaven, and bush, and brake, 
{nstinct with soul of seag awakes. 





The lark’s song dropt, now loud, now hush---| 


O ye birds, whose matin chorus 
Taught me to rejoice and bless; 7 

And ye beasts, whose voice sonorous 
Swell’ the hymn of thankfulness ; 

Learned leisure, and the pleasure 

Of the muse, my dearest treasure, 

Must I---must I from ye fly, 

3id ye all adieu---and die! 


O domestic ties endearing, 
Which still chain my soul to earth ; 
O ye friends, whose converse cheering 
W ing’d the hours with social mirth ; 
Songs of gladness, chasing sadness, 
| Wine’s delight without its madness, 
Must I---must I from ye fly, 
Bid ye all adieu---and die! 





| Yes---I now fulfil the fiction 

Of the swan that sings in death :--- 
Earth, receive my ' enediciion ; 

Air, inhale my parting breath; 
Hills and valleys, forest alleys, 
Prompters of my muse’s salies; 
Fields of green, and skies of blue, 
Take, oh take my last adjeu. 
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Yet, perhaps, when all te coded, 
Aud the grave d.ssolves ay frame, 
The elements trom whica “t was blended 
May their several parts reclaim; 
Waters flowing, breezes blowing, 
Earth, and all upou it growing, 
Stitl may have my alterd essence 
Ever floating m their presence. 


While my disembodied spirit 
May to fields Elysian soar, 
And some lowest seat inherit 
Near the mighty bards of yore; 
Never, never to dissever, 
But to dwell in bliss for ever, 
Tuning an enthusiast lyre 
To that high aud laurel’d quire. H. 


a 
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NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, February 3 


Poetry.—Lyrical and other Poems; by Wil- 
liam G. Simms, Junr. Charleston, 1827. 





It is with more than ordinary pleasure that 
we have to pass judgment on the velume be- 
fore us. Mr. Simms is entitled to take his 
place among the first of American poets. 
The fire of true genius burns in his song, 
and. its light is pure, warm and brilliant. 
We have read his poetry with unqualified 
pleasure, we like its very faults, for they are 
the bold generous faults of high genius and 
Jofty tcelings. This is strong praise, but it 
18 merited, as our extracts shall prove. 

Every reader of history remembers the | 
mighty king Philip, the proud and intrepid 
Indian, whose prophetic eye foresaw the 
downfall of his nation, and whose indignant 
bosom was ever swelled with hatred against 
the white-man, the destroyers of his race 
Mr. Simms has described his character in 
beautiful poetry, entitled ** Death of King 
Philip.” From this piece we extract these 
fine and spirited stanzas. 


SONG OF PHILIP. 


1 Jay on the breast of the mountain, 
The raven was flapping his wing, 
And like the warm gush of a fountain 
Drew the blood from my hearts deepest 
spring. 
The winds thro’ the forest were sighing, 
O’er the grave of my father they came— 
1 saw the old warrior, around him were lying 
The symbols of fight, for the many were dy- 
ing 


*Midst havoc, confusion and flame. 


Te sioud and his hatchet was shiver’d, 
The spear had been left in his breast ; 
And the lip of the warrior quiver’d, 
As he look'd on the deep purple west ; 
Bat it was not fear that depress’d him, 








,. Zn the fond dream of rapture he fell, 





And the lip of the prophet had bless’ him, 
Ere he bade his own forest farewell. 








Overaw’d by his presence—I dared mot 
Look up at the form of my sire— 

I trembled, altho’ my soul fear’d not 
The glauce of his dark rolling ire. 

No! the Eagle that’s soaring unbounded, 
Except by his own native pride— 

Not the Viper Mohegan’s dark glance has 

confounded, 


And the Nipuet has dared not attack tho’ 


surrounded, 
The Tiger that prowl’d by his side! 


‘** And where is thy bow and thy quiver *” 
At length the dark crocodile spoke ; 
“ Thy hearts blood shall crimson you river 
‘* And thy people shall bend (o the yoke : 
** Already the foe is advancing, 
“* Awake from thy slumbers and see 
‘* Their blades thro’ the forest leaves glan- 
eing, 
‘“* Their lances all buried in thee !” 
He turn’d as he spoke—I beheld him 
Look dark on the shades of the west; 
The spirit now seemingly swell’d bim 
As | watch’d the deep throes of his breast : 
A light from his dark eye was beaming, 
I followed his gaze in its flight, 
And saw thro’ the woods faintly gleaming, 
A warrior blade, and the long plume stream- 
ing 
Beneath the pale moon’s misty light! 
** Now the foe-man is on thee, go slumber, 
«+ *Till thou wakest behind the dark hills ; 
* Whilst thy blood shall his faulchion en- 
cumber 
“Tis disgraced by the heart which it fills. 
* Arise from thy sleep and awaken 
‘* The hope that once gilded thy band, 
‘If thou diest, be not Ury land forsaken, 
** Tho’ thou diest defending that land !” 


He vanish’d—I rose—a cold tremor 
Relax’d every nerve of my frame: 
I hear him—« Thou womanish dreamer, 
Remember thy nation and name!” 
Thro’ the mists of the valley appearing 
In the dream of this moment they shone ; 
I have drawn the bright sword in my daring 
I have waken’d the bosom unfearing, 
Let them come, and I care not how soon. 


The Eagle has never yet cower'd, 
And the Mohegan’s arrow ne’er flew 
Tothe rock where his mighty wing tower‘d, 
‘Midst the freshness of heaven’s own dew! 
He has glow’d ‘neath the sun’s earliest splen- 
dour 
It inspired with vigor his frame ; 
Can the bright wing that soars so, e’er bend, 
or 


Be dimn’d with the dark cloud ef shame? 
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I shrunk not, tho’ worn and surrounded, 
My hatchet was madden’d with blood ! 
i fled not, tho’ trampicd and wounded, 
But drank of the dark streaming flood ! 
And who in the battle’s confusioa 
Ere saw me withdraw from the fight? | 
The Mohegan whose blood is pollution 
And the Nipnet dark slave of delusion, 
Lives not thatdare say it to night. 





Let them come then--the freedom our fathers 
Once gave us, if lost it must be, 

I care not how svon death's arm gathors 
The leaves of our fast falling tree— 

But ’twere shame to the shades of the glori- 

ous, 

Who have gone {o the valley of maids, 

That their children shouldcome not victorious 
Or follow'd by enemy's shades. 


Then draw ye each bow and prepare now 
‘To battle the foes of your land— 
Let one bosom but tremble, or fear now 
And he dies by bis own monarch’s hand! 
The shades of your fathers attend us, 
Ye victims of battle draw nigh, 
Let Manitto scorn or befriend us, 
Be it ours to conquer or die.” 
This is in a glowing and animated strain. 
Our next exiract is the language of melan- 
choly and regret. ' 


Come, o'er the waste of waters blue, 
The faded forms of other years ; 

Come, and recal my infant view, 
My early joys and tears. 

Shadows of former times! again 
Withicy hp, and sunken eye, 

And mourntul brow, and rattling brain, 
Ye wander, sadly by! 

Pil wake a harp of former tone, 
Again of Being, shall ye dream,’ 

And all that once ye deem’d your own, 
Shall either be, or seem. 

Sorrows, the shades of former years, 
Joys, that ye thought could never fly, 

Memory that spoke alone in tears, 
Again shall meet your waking eye! 

And whilst ye wander o’er the hours, 
That wizard Fancy wakeas yet, 

Beware! ye rove in other bowers— 
The Present, ye have never met. 

The Present—lo! his form is here— 
There’s sadness in his very smile ; 

A mingled tint of hope and fear, 
That cannot grief beguile! 

A frozen image that was fix’d y 
In death’s embrace, with smiling lips, 

Whilst light and darkness there is mix’d, 
Like Phebus, in a brief eclipse! 


The “ Birth of Light” was written in a 
lofiier and sublimer mood. The idea of the 
Deity “‘ alone, in the greatness of self,” is 
grand and unposing. 





" 
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' 
| 
| 


YF LIGHT. 


Like the tempest’s wreath round the moun- | 


THE BIRD 


tains curl’d— 
Night's mantle of mist was thrown over the 
world; 
Whirling around in the abyss of space, 
It's huge ‘ark form, void of feature or grace 
Roll’d alone ina the sphere of ity birth, 
Ere the thunderer spoke int. !eing, the 
earth. 
Around it was flowing the waters ot 
With a wild. and sullen, irregular motion ; 
Within it, the voice of the Volcan 


oceans 


was speak. | 
| 
ng, 
Whilst the fire of his breath, its dark mantle | 
was Streaking ; 
Above it, in light, was tie God of its being, 
Alone, in the greatness of self, the all-seeing 


Hark! the mountains leap, rejoicing, 
At that wild and me!iow voicing ; 
Stills the ocean, in its rushing, 

As that melody ts gushing ; 

Lo! the Volean, stays his thunder, 

And his red-eves ope in wonder ; 

Barth in all her parts rejoices, 

With her myriad of voices ; 

O’er the eastern realms streaking, 
Hues of white, like lightning breaking ; 
Now the ocean drinks tts spteeduur, 
Shining bolder, and less tender. 

Now the mountarms form a cluster 
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The hope that bless’d me only 
When other hopes had gone— 
That thou, my own, still cherish’d, 

For me youth’s early glow, 


| That hope alas! has perish’d, 


And what can glad me now ? 


| I tted, and left thee weeping, 


Mine eyes too, were not dry, 


} e . ‘ 9 ye 41~ , 
And feeling ne’er was sleeping, 


As memory wander'd by ; 


| Pourtraying all those hours, 


Of calm and haleyon glow, 
When life reposed on flow’rs, 
And pleasure smoothed his brow ! 


I came, the hearth was blazing, 
As it was wont to burn, 


| Wien thro’ thy lattice gazing, 


Thou’st wateh’d for my return : 
\nd ilought still fo ndiy dreaming, 
Beheld thy form e’en now— 
I zaze—the moon is beaming, 
But where, alas! art thou ? 


And dead are now thy flow’rs— 
ihey’re water'd not by thee, 

\nd they bloom not ‘neath the show’rs 
Of tears that fall from me ; 

Such scorching streams o’erpow’rs, 
And cannot save the tree! 


| There was adream—this token 


But tells its early glow-- 


| There was a heart—’tis broken— 


To receive the rising lustre; 
Now the vallies hail the morn, 
arth rejoices—Light is born! 

This is certainly noble poetry, and an in- | 
table indication that i{s writer is a man 
We have quoted much 


dul 
of first rate genius. 
from Mr. Simms’ volume, but we cannot 
refrain from presenting our readers withthe 
following beautiful and transparent gem. It 
is ofa dillerent character trom our previous 
its merit will speak for itself. 
WHERE ART THOU ? 
The scenes are bright as former years, 
The sky as fair to view, 
And all is sweet that youth endears, 
To all it ever knew. 
The hopes, the jovs of childhood live, 
In fond re-unton now, 
But ‘midst the blessings life can give, 
Where, where, alas ! art thou ? 


extracts ; 


I've watch’d the mirror’d splendour, 
Bright skies around me cast, 
Deep blue, carnation tender, 
Have been, and now are past. 
The eye of ev’ning’s flushing, 
There’s hight upon her brow— 
Young joys are o’er ne rushing— 
But where, oh! where art thou ? 


I've wander’d far and lonely, 
One hope was mine alone, 





Ol! where, alas! art thou? 
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al worth, ainiable disposition and polished 
manners 

We regret to see that Mr. Conway is 
playing to comparatively thin houses. But 
this doves not arise from difference on the 
part of the public, nor from a disposition to 
neglect this accomplished actor. This is the 
monih ip which fashion is occupied with pare 
tics and routs, and her laws are as impera- 
tive over her votaries as were those of the 
Medes aod Persians. General Me Clure’s 
horrible aitack has sent all the bachelors 
once more into society, and bachelors give 
no small portion of patronage to the The- 
atre. Now they are ‘* capering” but not 
*nimbly” in the gay dance, their frock- 
coats and black cravats regularly laid aside 
five minutes before dinner for a full dress, 
aud their boots suffered to repose in the qui- 
etude of their solitary dozmitories, while 
pumps and silk stockings are * all the go.” 
The General has thrown ‘ fire-brands, ar- 
no, not * death,” but marri- 
age, into the circle of society, and the con- 
sequence 1s, that instead of seeing, as for- 
merly, the contented faces of single---bles- 
sed gentlemen nightly at the Theatre, we 
meet with some Lali-dozen, ** rari nanies in 
gurgite vasto” although their affairs cannot 
be said to go on swimmingly.- ; 
Bir. Fairfield, the poet, is to make his first 





night. 


' study, 


Ex pede Herculem—By these extracts our | 


readers may judge of the whole; and yet 
not the whole, for the gay and witty which 
Mr. S. has attempted in the epistles from 
** Richard at Washington,” will bear but a 
faint comparisoa with Tom. Moore’s ‘* Two- 
penny Post bag” and “ Fudge Family.” 
Hlis mind is evidently of the cdwtemplative 
and melancholy cast, except when roused 


tion than mere wit and humour. 

We could go on and point out other faults 
in this volume, but a man of genius generally 
amends his own faults, without troubling 
criticism to designate them. 


gift of mature which he possesses, and let 


him feel assured that fame and honour will ! 


await him. Let him weave the laurel leaves 


land ;—he is entitled to wear it. 


Theatrical. — Mrs. Koight is in Philadel- 
phia, and for a while we are deprived of her 
sweet and attractive song. She is a deserv- 


, into passion, and he has within it powers to | 
| fix his fame ona prouder and firmer founda- 


From the au- | 
| thor’ preface, we presume him to be still 
young—let him go on and cultivate the rare | 


| which he has already plucked, into a gar- 
jety seize this Island. 


ed favourite with the public, and her return | 


will be greeted witha glad welcome. 


This | 


| 


appearance at the Park Theatre on Monday 
We wish him success in his new 
profession; it is a calling which requires 
patience and perseverance, to attain 
etprechce. 
We have been in hopes this winter that 
the comedy of ** Sweet-hearts and Wives” 
| would be re-produced by the Manager. 
|.Wow, that bachelors are out of fashion, it 
| would be particularly apropos. We lung to 
)3ee Hilson’s inimitable * Billy Lackaday” 
| »nce more. 
| Mrs. Barry, of the Brighton Theatre, ap- 
peared for the first time in America, last 
Monday, inthe character of Juliet. (Con- 
way as Romeo.) Her figure is fine and com- 
rianding, her face intelligent, her voice 
nowerful, but not well moderated. In the 
assionate parts she gained much applause, 
but was not equally happy in the tender and 
melancholy. 


es 

The Island ef Cuba.---Our political Fdi- 
tors have discussed with much animation 
whether our government could with propri- 
In our humble ap- 
prehension, propriety has little to do with 
the question. The old law of ‘* might 
makes right” is acted upon by all go- 
vernments, and by nine tenths of mankind 
in individual transactions. We are inclined 
to think that Commodore Porter will save 


lady has every reccommendation; profession- | the trouble of further discussion, by poun- 
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= 
cing upon the Island in the name of Mexi- 
co. As to Commodore Laborde’s prevent- 
ing hint, we have a few doubts. Laborde 
will fight, bat his men will not. 
eS 

Military Anecdote.---A certain American 
General, who was evidently not partial to 
the ‘* King’s English,” once upon a time is- 
sued orders that tbe Colonels of his battalion 
should each keep a roster and correct it 
weekly. In writing the orders, he spelt the 
word ‘‘ rousier.”” The officers stared, aud 
wondered what the deuce keeping a rooster 
had to do with their duty. 
not say whether the camp thenceforth re- 
sounded with the proud netes of Minerva’s 
bird, but it does say that the General could 
never ride, out without being saluted by the 
crowing of every urchin who saw him. 


Actora.—Our readers are aware that in 
France actors are not permitted a burial in 
consecrated ground. Under the old regime, 
they were little better off in life than in 
death. The great Lee Kain vas sent to 
prison for refusing to play in some unworthy 
eharacter: so was the gifted Clairun in spite 
ot her sex and her genius. The younger 
Vestris was ordered by the King to dance 
in some Opera. He had injured his foot and 
could not appear. He was sent to prison. 
His father, the celebrated dancer, exclaim- 
ed pathetically, ** Alas! this is the first quar- 
rel of my family with the family of Bour- 
jon!” 

In England a more liberat feeling has pre- 
vailed on the subject since the days of Gar- 
rick. At present three of the English no- 
bility have wives who were actresses, wives 
too, of whom they are justly proud. 





Mythology.---Of the sciences we cultivate 
rather to amuse than instruct, this is certain- 
ly well adapted to the purpose, not however 
so much, that it should not be very impro- 
ving also. How much insiruction may be 
derived from Mythology will be easily per- 
ceived ; this is not however the present sub- 
ject of consideration, but to give a sketch 
of the science itself. 

As to the origin of Mythology, it may be 
observed that it is like every fable, a pro- 
duction of the human imagination and de- 
rives ifs existence from that love of the 
wonderful and the marvellous which is 
in some measure congenial to the soul of 
man. The appearances of nature, our every 
day actions, and in general, events which 
succeed cach other by a kind of routine or 
by necessity, are too familiar and obvious. 
too coinmon and too well known, either to 
excite admiration or to gratify cur «ity ! 
however, onthe other hand, the most trifling 


Tradition does 


things are attended by mystery, if they are 
moulded into forms which seldom or never 
appear, then the novelty of the thing will 
create admiration, and unsatisfied curiosity 
will keep up an interest in the subject. To 
this we ought to look for the origin of My- 
thology. Many circumstances contributed 
to promote and extend this doctrine ; it was 
made the medium for reformation. The Le- 
gislator, the Philosopher, the Poet, in short 
| all those who aided in reforming mankind, 
| took bold of mythology as most expedient to 
promote their object. Men corrupted as 
ithey are, did not and perhaps do not now 
like unadorned truth. It is only the great, 
the fancifull and the marvellous that inte- 
rests them. 





Mythology originated first in Egypt; from 
this country at least we have the oldest ac- 
counts respecting this doctrine, which is 
however enveloped in a great deal of mys- 
| terious darkness, and the fabulous accounts 
(of its age were advanced by cunning priests. 
| Thirty thousand years, sats Herodotus is 
the time, which they said had elapsed since 
the beginning ; a longer period still is quoted 
by others. The Egyptians not only wor- 
shipped gods with hunean forms, but animals 
also. ‘The Chinese most probably introdu- 
ced their mythology from Egypt; this be- 
lief is induced by the striking likeness of 
their gods, which similarity, by the by, can 
be traced through all systems of mythology, 
| which is no mean proof of the fact that ail 





to the mytho! of the Chinese ; it was not 
se dangerous and wicked as that of the 
Egyptians, even in its infancy it bore marks 
ofa belief in one Supreme Being. It re- 
mained corrupt till confusions brought it to 
taat stand, which it holds at present, a com- 
pound of many good ideas, mixed witli nu- 


commencement of their Empire almost as 
far back as that of the Egyptians. The 
Hindoos got their mythology trom the Chi- 
nese, only there is moregmystery about it, 
and even now it is not known. The mytko- 
logy of the Persians is interesting as being 
the first foundation of chivalry, their fanci- 
ful wars between the Peris and Divii are 
written in a most splendid style, and as it 
regards to imagination, they are full of grand 
and brilliant ideas. Their mythology inore- 


wonder which stil! delight us, which we can- 


and the Chef D’oeuvres of human imagina- 
tion, and they certainly owe their existence 
to the Persian mythology, which is ful) of 
heroes and genii and spirits of every des- 
cription. Little was known of mythology 








among the Arabs; what{they bave they bor- 
rowed from Persia. They however are an 
exception to all other nations, for all these 
advanced together with their mythology, 
while the Arabs surpassed nearly all in the 
cultivation of the arts and sciences. The 


| Greeks had their mythology from Egypt, 


but it is, like that of the Romans, who had 
theirs from Greece, too well known to re- 
quire discussion. ‘These two nations car- 
ried their systems to greater extent and per- 
fection than any other. 

As to the mythology of this Continent we 
find only the Mexicans and Peruvians pos- 
sessed of any thing like systems, and strange 
as it may appear, a similarity certainly can 
be traced to those o/ the ancients. All other 
nations of America have also their mytholo- 
gy, devoid however of any thing like sys- 
tem. The belief in one God, was more ge- 
neral on this. than the other continent, and 
the idea of Deity was here more sublime 
than there. The Mexicans had many san- 





men ane. one family. To retura | 


mervus fables and marvellous circumstan- | 
ces. The Chinese have an actual history of 
avast number of Emperors which puts the | 


over gave existence to all those tales of | 


not help but admire; the Arabian Nights | 


| guinary gods, and thought human sacrifices 
necessary to procure their protection ; this 
| horrible practice was carried to a great ex- 
tent, and was attended by many dismall 
| forms and ceremonies. The mythology of 
‘the Peruvians is opposite to that of the 
| Mexicans, and so is their character, from 
| which we may draw the final inference, that 
nations in general advanced together with 
their mythology, and the milder that the one 
has been, the better has been the other, and 
mythology however superstitious, and at- 
| tended by cruel and inhuman practices, has 
| not been without its use to mankind. 
ERASMUS. 


MISCELLANY. 


Perer Kravs was a Goariher of Sitten- 
dorf, and tended his flocks in the Kyff hau- 
sen mountains ; here he was accustomed to 
let them rest every evening in a mead sur- 
rounded by an old wall, while he made his 
muster of them; but for some days he had 
remarked that one of his finest goats always 
disappeared some after coming to this spot, 
and did not join the flock till late: watch- 
ing her more attentively, he observed that 
she slipped through an opening in the wall, 
upon which he crept after the animal, and 
found her in a sort of cave, busily employed 
in gleaning the oat-grains that dropped 
| down singly from the roof. He looked up, 
| shook his ears amidst the shower of corn 
| that now fell down upon him, but with all 





| his enquiry could discover nothing. At last 
he heard above the stamp and neighiag of 
| horses, from whose mangers it was probable 
| the oats had fallen. 

Peter was yet standing in astonishment 
at the sound of horses in so unusual a place, 


| when a boy appeared, who by signs, with- 
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out speaking a word, desired him to fullow. | 


Accordingly he ascended afew steps and 
passed over a walled court into a hollow, 
closed in on all sides by lofty rocks, where a 
partial twilight shot through the over-spread- 
ing foliage of the shrubs. Here, upona 
smooth, fresh lawn, he found twelve knights 
playing gravely at nine-pins, and not one 
spoke a sylable; with equal silence Peter 
was installed in the office of setting up the 
Dine-pins. 

At first he performed this duty with knees 
that knocked against each other, as he now 
and then stole a partial look at the long 
beards and slashed doubtlets of the noble 
knights. By degrees, however, custom 
gave him courage ; he gazgd on every thing 
with firmer look, and at last even ventured 
to drink out of a bowl that stood near him, 
from which the wine exhaled a most deli- 
cious odour. The glowing juice made him 
feel as if re-animated, and whenever he 
found the last weariness, he again drew 
fresh vigour from the inexhaustible goblet. 
Sleep at last overcame him. 

Upon waking, Peter found himself in the 
very same enclosed mead where he was 
wont to tell In He rubbed his eyes, 
but could see no sign either of dog or goats, 
and was, besides, not a little astonished at 


herds. 


the high grass, and shrubs, and trees which 
he had tore observed there. Not 
well knowing what to think, he continued 
his wavover all the places that he bad been 
accustomed to freque ut with bis goats, but 
mo where could he find any traces of them; 
Below him he saw Siticndorf, and, at length, 
cended. 


never hs 


with 
The peopl 


hasty ste ps hed 


whom 


lage, were all strangers to him; they had | 


not the dress of bis acquaintance, nor yet 


did they exactly speak their language. and, | 
a 

when he asked after his goats, all stared | 

At last he did the | 


and touched their chins. 
same almost involuntarily, and found bis 
beard lengthened by a foot at least, upon 





which he began to conclude that himself 


and those about him were equally under the 
influence of enchantment; still he recog 
nise:! the mountain 
the Ky Phausen; the houses too, with their 
yard, and gardens, were all familiar to him, 
and to the pass! g questions of a traveller, 
several boys replied by the name of Sitten- 


dorf. 


a? { : . | 
With increasing doubt he now walked | composing-roem, cracking a long bunting ; 


through the village 


much decayed, before it lay goarther’s boy | small annoyance of the compositors and 
ina ragged frock, by whose side was a dog | pressmen: and although the manuscript of 


worn look by age, that growled and snarled 
when he spoke to hun. He then entered 
the cottage throngh an opening which had 
once been closed by a door; here too he 


he had descended, for , 


to his house; It was | 


out again at the back dvor as if witoxicated, 
and called his wife an children by their 
names; but none heard, none answered. 

In a short time, women and children 
thronged around the stranger with the long 
hoary beard, and all, as uf for a wager, 
joined in enquiring what he wanted. Be- 
fore his own house to ask others after his 
wife, or children, or even of himself, seem- 
ed so strange, that, to get rid of these quer- 
ists, he mentioned the first name that occur- 
red tohim; “ Kurt Steffen ?” Tbe by-stand- 
ers looked at each other in silencc, till at 
last an old woman said; ‘Ile has been in 
the churchyard these twelve years, aud 
you'll not go there to-day, ‘ Velten Meier?” 
Heaven rest hissoul!” replhed an ancient 
dame, leaning upon her crutch; “ Heaven 
rest his soul! He has lain thse fifteen years 
in the house that he will never leave.” 

The Goatherd shuddered, as in the last 
speaker he recognited his neighbour, who 
| seemed to have suddenly grown old ; but he 
| had lost ail desire for farther question. At 
this moment, a brisk young woman pressed 
through the anxious gapers, c: “ryiug aa in- 
| fant in herarms, and leading by the haud a 
| virl of about fourtees -ears old, ali three the 

very iinage of his wife. With increasing 
surprise he asked her name: * Mrria!7— 
* And your father’s ?*"—* Peter Klauc! 
ITeaven rest his soul! [tis now twenty years 
since we sought him dayand night on the 
| Kyffhausen mountains, when his flock re- 
turned without hin; 1 Waggben but sc. er 
| years old.” 
| ‘The Goatherd could contain himself no 
} 








longer: “I am Peter Klaus,” he cried, 


met defore the vil- | ‘* I am Peter Klaus, and pone else,” and he 


| 


snatched the chiid from his daughter’s arms. 
All for a moment stood as if petrified, till at 
length one voice, and another, and anothe’, 
exclaimed, ** Yes, this is Peter Klaus! 
Welcome, neighbour !—Welcome after 
” 


twenty years: 





The following chaPactcristic trait of Burns 
| was communicated by Mr. Alexander Smel- 
lie (one of the soné of the late William Smel- 


remember the first appearance of Burns in 
| my father’s printing-house, in 1787, at the 


time his poems were printing. He was 
dressed much in the style of a plain coun- | 


| tryman, and walking from end to end of the 


whip which he held in his hand, to the no 


| his poems was then lying before every com- 
positor in the house, he never once looked 


| question. 


lie, printer of Edinburgh;) ‘1 perfectly | 


| at whai they were doing, nor asked a singic 
He frequently repeated this odd 
found all so yoid and waste that he tottered | practice, during the course of priating his 











work, and always in the same strange and 
inattentive manner, to the great astouish- 
ment of the men w'o were not accustomed 
to such whimsical behaviour.” 





The mayor of Norwich and a party of 
friends, somewhat clevated with wine having: 
gone to the theatre te witness the perform- 
ance ei the tragedy of Richard I/L. they en- 
tered the house just as Richard exclaimed, 
* A horse! a horse! my kimgdom for a 
horse!” when one of the gentlemen faceti- 
ously replied, ‘‘1 have not a. horse. but 
(clapping his hand upon the shoulder of the 
chief magistrate) here is a may’r if that will 
do for you!” This reponse had a powerful 
effect on the risible faculties of the audience. 





——. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


INTOXICATION. 








A simple remedy has been discovored, which 
effectually cures habitual drunkards and tipplers, 
and renders them totally adverse to spirituous po- 
tations in any shape. A considerable number, 
who have derived lasting bennefit from the medi- 
cine offered, stand ready to corroborate, with the 
most anclusive testimony, whatis here publicly 
averred, With regard to the efficacy of the remedy. 
Their names will hereafter be deposited with the 
editor, to whom in due season, reference will be 
mace, leaving to his delicacy and discretion to 
communicate thei to those who may apply for in- 
forination, or to state the facts concerning their 
former habits. This remedy will be admuoistered 
gratis to these who are in indigent circumstances. 

Allorders, post-paid, will be promptly attended 
to, by ree | application to Dr. Chambers, 
Agent, at the Medieal Swre, at the corner of 
| ™uaiway and Broome-sirect, New-York, where 
€ Medicine is sold. Jan. 13. 


— anata 


BOOK BINDING. 
THE subscriber takes this method of informing 
his fricnds and the public, that he still continues 
| the Book Binding Business, in all its various bran- 
| ches, at No. 83 Cross-street, where all who favour 
; him with a call may rest assured their work shall 
be execuied with neatuess and despatch. 
| Blauk Books ruled and bound, and warranted 
' 
} 








to be equal to any in the city. 
A geueral assortment of Blank Books for sale. 
JOHN H. MINUSE. 


| N.B_ Subscribers to the * Literary Gazette” 
) .an have their volumes bound in calf, or any kind 
| of binding, by sending them to the above place. 

| Music Books, gentlemem’s libraries, old Looks, 
and publications, bound to any pattern, and at the 
| shortest notice. July 1. 
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